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Smoking  Camels  assists  digestion  to  proceed  normally 
and  promotes  well-being  and  good  feeling 


We  live  in  high  gear!  All  too  often  the  rush  and  tension 
play  havoc  with  nerves  and  the  digestive  system.  How  can 
one  offset  the  effects  of  modern  living — that’s  the  problem! 
Here  is  an  interesting,  established  fact:  Smoking  Camels  has 
been  found  a definite  benefit  in  promoting  natural  digestive  action. 

Camels  are  supremely  mild  — never  get  on  the  nerv'es. 
Enjoy  Camels  as  much  as  you  like... for  their  good  cheer 
and  "lift”... for  their  rare  and  delicate  flavor!  Smoke  Camel’s 
costlier  tobaccos  for  digestion’s  sake — they  set  you  right! 


CopyTight,  1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-fcalem,  N.  C. 


FEEDS  THOU- 
SANDS. Miss  Lenora 
Flinn,  dietician,  says:  "I 
smoke  Camels.  Smoking 
Camels  during  meals 
and  after  aids  digestion.” 


"I  EAT  IN  30  minutes 
— and  a riveter  can’t  be 
walking  around  with  in- 
digestion,” says  Harry 
Fisher.”SmokingCamels 
helps  my  digestion.” 


COSTLIER 

tobaccos! 


Camels  are  made  from 
finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS -Turkish 
and  Domestic  — than  any 
other  popular  brand. 


a. 


THE  TERRACED  MARINE  DINING  ROOM  of  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  on  Chicago’s  famous  "Gold  Coast.”  Those  who  dine 
on  tempting  foods  ...  at  leisure  . . . with  music  . . . and  gay  companion- 
ship . . . also  appreciate  Camels  for  their  aid  to  digestion.  Camels 
make  food  taste  better — help  you  to  enjoy  it  more.  "Good  times  and 
good  tobacco  go  together,”  says  Fred, 
maitre  d’ hotel  of  the  Marine  Dining 
Room,  favorite  rendezvous  of  Chicago’s 
exclusive  set.  "Here,  where  fine  foods  are 
prepared  and  served  for  those  w'ho  like 
the  best — so  many  of  our  guests  smoke 
Camels.  They  are  immensely  popular.” 
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COVER  PHOTOGRAPH 
by  W.  .Mansfield  M'hite 


WE  usually  speak  of  the  cover  first,  because  so 
far  it  has  managed  to  be  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  magazine.  The  credit  is  all  Mans- 
field White’s.  He  has  an  amazing  lot  of  photographic 
paraphernalia  (it  runs  into  several  thousands)  and 
a sufficient  deal  of  photographic  skill  to  turn  out 
interesting  prints  with  impressive  regularity. 

• 

On  the  cover  are  Skedgell’s  hands.  They  aptly  in- 
troduce the  April  issue.  Lehigh’s  composer-librettist 
writes  of  the  birth  of  “Prom  Trotters  ” (they  laughed 
when  1 started  to  hum  ...  ) ; R.  N.  Larkin  informs 
us  that  the  girls  are  once  more  boring  from  within; 
Charles  McCoy  writes  of  Albert  Rights,  our  choice 
for  the  busiest  bee  of  the  campus.  We  don’t  know 
how  far  “Prom  Trotters”  is  going,  but  we  want  to 
be  on  hand  with  a real  send-off. 

• 

There  is  more  to  the  Review,  we  wish  to  state. 
Particularly  fiction.  Several  months  back  we  wrote 
an  editorial,  bemoaning  the  lack  of  a campus  liter- 
ary spirit.  Since  then  there  has  been  a gratifying 
change.  Tbe  volume  of  material  submitted  has  in- 
creased, and  its  quality  is  definitely  superior.  An 
editorial  is  a powerful  thing,  or  is  it  the  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon  contest? 


• 

We  want  to  assert  a strictly  neutral  stand  on  the 
culture  question.  It  is  only  too  happy  that  we  are  to 
print  an  article  by  Professor  Doan,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  take  no  stand.  Look  what  happened  to  the 
Brown  and  White;  people  are  saying  that  it’s 
“against  culture.  ” 

• 

It’s  foolish  to  worry  much  about  assigning  proper 
credit  for  the  gags  in  the  exchange  column  — we 
learned  that  last  week.  We  had  read  a funny  little 
poem  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Punch 
Bowl  and  laughed.  We  found  the  same  funny  little 
poem  in  the  Texas  Ranger  of  much  later  date,  but 
with  no  credit  line.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Punch 
Bowl  it  appeared  again,  with  full  credit  to  the  Texas 
Ranger. 
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DECORATE  WITH 

FLOWERS 

For  Your  HOUSE  DANCE 
Artistic  Floral  Decorations  of  all  types  — 
Priced  to  meet  the  most  limited  budget  — Also 
CORSAGES  and  BOUTONNIERES 

Do  M.  Goldberg 

17  W.  Broad  Street  Phone  2054-J 


ARBOGAST  and 
BASTIAN  CO. 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

Allentown,  Pa. 


Electric 
Laundry  Co. 

Phone  36 


WE  USE 
IVORY  SOAP 
EXCLUSIVELY 


The  Time  Has  Come 

Clipped  with  respect  from  the  Yale  Record 

IT  seems  practically  impossible  these  days  for  us 
to  do  anything  without  bumping  head  on  into  the 
PWA.  Life  is  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  PWA 
workers.  Only  the  other  day  a friend  of  ours  came 
to  us  with  a most  pathetic  story.  It  seems  that  one 
afternoon  he  decided  to  pay  a visit  to  his  girl,  who 
lives  out  on  Prospect  Street,  of  all  places.  On  the 
way  out,  he  passed  a group  of  PWA  snow  shovelers. 
He  arrived  at  his  girl’s  house  only  to  find  that  she 
was  out,  and  would  not  return  for  a half-hour.  He 
therefore  started  back,  and  was  passing  the  same 
group  of  shovelers,  when  his  eye  lighted  upon  a de- 
serted shovel  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  men. 
Being  something  of  an  adventurer  and  something  of 
an  eccentric,  our  friend  crossed  the  street,  picked  up 
the  shovel,  and  joined  in  with  the  rest.  No  one  paid 
the  least  bit  of  attention  to  him,  and  after  about 
twenty  minutes  of  good  hard  work,  he  laid  down 
the  shovel,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  girl’s  home. 
This  time  she  was  in.  After  a visit  lasting  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  our  friend  left.  Havi.ng  once 
more  reached  the  PWA  shovelers,  he  threaded  his 
way  through  them,  and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
a large,  uncouth  man — the  foreman,  it  turned  out 
later — detached  himself  from  the  throng,  grabbed 
him  roughly  by  the  shoulder  and  bellowed: 

“Say,  where  the  hell  have  you  been?  ” 

Our  friend  feels  convinced  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  his  Co-op  card  with  him  for 
identification,  he  would  be  there  shoveling  still. 

¥ ¥ 

We  have  a good  many  friends  in  other  universi- 
ties who  occasionally  send  us  little  tid-bits  and 
stories  from  their  experience  and  once  in  a while 
from  their  experience  and  once  in  a while  we  hear 
one  that  we  think  we  tought  to  pass  on  to  you.  It 
was  our  M.  I.  T.  scout  this  time  who  sent  us  the  story. 
They  had  just  had  midyears  up  there  and  quite  a 
struggle  it  must  have  been.  The  authorities  are  very 
strict  about  any  form  of  cheating  or  cribbing  during 
the  exams;  so  when  they  caught  sight  of  one  of  the 
students  continually  opening  his  coat  and  lowering 
his  head  as  if  looking  into  a pocket,  they  became  a 
little  suspicious.  The  proctor  kept  his  eye  on  the 
fellow,  and  saw  him  several  times  repeat  this  pro- 
cess of  sticking  his  head  down  and  opening  his 
coat.  Finally  he  resolved  to  do  something  about  it. 
Strolling  over  to  the  boy’s  desk,  he  demanded  to 
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see  the  object  of  his  attention.  Our  informant  tells 
us  that  the  proctor  was  considerably  taken  aback 
when  he  discovered  the  student’s  piece  de  resistance 
to  be  a gin  bottle  with  a straw  in  it. 

¥ ¥ 

This  cold  weather  we’ve  been  having  lately  has 
caused  all  manner  of  misery  and  joy — misery  for  the 
homeless  bums,  and  joy  for  those  who  indulge  in 
winter  sports — but  we  have  unearthed  a rather  un- 
usual case  in  which  it  caused  acute  embarrassment. 
A friend  of  ours  was  riding  in  the  closed  car  of  a 
chum  of  his.  It  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  windows 
and  windshield  clouded  up  pretty  badly.  Our  friend, 
who  was  feeling  in  quite  a playful  mood,  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  wrote  several  distinctly  risque  words 
in  the  mist  of  the  windshield.  The  opening  of  a 
window  soon  caused  the  windshields  to  clear  off, 
and  nothing  more  was  thought  about  it.  Later  on  in 
the  day,  the  car  was  borrowed  by  another  fellow, 
who  wished  to  take  his  girl  riding  that  afternoon. 
This  unsuspecting  individual  picked  up  his  girl,  and 
they  started  their  drive.  Being  newly-met  at  a dance 
the  night  before  the  two  had  difficulty  with  the  con- 
versation, and,  although  the  boy  was  doing  the  best 
he  could  to  make  a good  impression,  silence  even- 
tually descended.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  girl  emit  a 
strangled  gasp.  He  turned,  and  saw  her  eyes  riveted 
on  the  windshield.  The  gass  was  slowly  misting,  and 
one  by  one  were  appearing  the  words  written  there 
some  hours  before  by  our  licentious  friend.  Of 
course,  to  say  that  this  courtship  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  would  be  nothing  but  gross  understatement. 

V * * 

Some  more  of  our  more  meticulous  friends  are  in 
the  habit  of  checking  on  their  watches  and  clocks 
every  now  and  then  by  phoning  the  Observatory 
for  the  correct  time.  Lately,  however,  they  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  that  the  time  given  them  by  the 
operator  at  the  Observatory  did  not  check  at  all 
with  Western  Union  time.  Faint,  yet  ugly  suspicions 
having  arisen  in  their  minds,  one  of  their  number 
put  in  a call  to  the  Observatory.  When  the  operator 
answered,  he  told  her  in  a jolly  way  that  he  had 
heard  that  a good  many  students  had  been  calling 
for  the  correct  time,  and  that  he  could  put  a stop 
to  it  if  it  were  bothering  her.  The  reply  was  cheer- 
ful and  full  of  genial  ease;  “Oh  no.  That’s  all  right. 
It  doesn’t  bother  me.  I just  tell  them  whatever  time 
the  little  clock  on  my  desk  says.  It  keeps  pretty  good 
time.’’ 


FIVE  F0RT4^E  PRICE  OF  ONE" 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Life  Savers! 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more 
than  a grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where 
your  funny-bone  can  tickle  your  sweet 
tooth. 

Send  us  in  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  at- 
tractive cellophane  wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  jo’xe  submitted  by  one  of  the 
students  before  April  18th. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication  and  the  right  to  publish 
any  jokes  is  reserved.  All  Editors’  decisions 
are  final. 

Hoiv  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull? 
Win  a street  prize  with  it. 

THIS  MONTH’S  WINNER  — LEE  SOCKS,  ’37 
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Disk  Data 

by  Manheimer 

WE  all  remember  those  old  Duke  Ellington  rec- 
ords of  “Mood  Indigo,”  “Three  Little 
Words,”  “Ring  Dem  Bells,”  and  “Limehouse 
Blues.”  Well,  Duke  is  back  again  with  records  of 
“Isn’t  Love  the  Strangest  Thing?”  and  “No  Great- 
er Love.”  A little  staid  and  slow  perhaps,  but  still 
showing  the  old  Ellingtonian  touch  of  mastery.  The 
“Isn’t  Love  the  Strangest  Thing”  side  of  this  record 
is  about  the  smoothest  recording  we’ve  heard  in  a 
long  time,  especially  since  Ivy  Anderson  sings  it. 
We  hear  that  Duke  has  been  having  a bit  of  trouble 
lately  with  his  manager,  Irving  Mills.  Mr.  Mills  has 
Ellington  so  tied  up  with  a contract  that  the  Duke 
can’t  write  anything  or  even  think  without  giving 
credit  to  Mills  (who  can’t  read  a note  of  music). 
Brunswick  7625. 


Paul  Whiteman 


Fast  and  furious.  Or  should  we  say  “B’wanga  ” 
and  “Copenhagen  ” as  played  by  Ambrose  and  his 
Orchestra?  TTiis  English  maestro  always  seems  to 
do  a good  job  on  his  hot  numbers.  It’s  just  because 
his  saxs,  trumpets,  trombones,  clarinets,  and  piano 
all  know  their  respective  places  when  it  comes  to 
playing  fast.  This  record  shows  cooperation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  highest  type.  Decca  726. 

Once  in  a while  Eddie  Duchin  turns  out  a good 
recording.  His  latest,  “Welcome  Stranger  ” and 
“Love  Is  Like  a Cigarette,”  is  one  of  these  extra- 
ordinary ones.  It  contains  just  enough  of  the  Duchin 
piano  to  be  enjoyable,  and  the  compositions  are  of 
the  type  his  orchestra  should  specialize  in.  Vocals 
by  Pete  Woolery.  Victor  25264. 

One  of  the  up-and-coming  orchestras  of  this  wide 
land  has  recorded  its  theme  song.  The  orchestra. 


which  goes  under  the  name  of  Hudson-DeLange 
(or,  to  be  more  exact,  under  the  direction  of  Will 
Hudson  and  Eddie  DeLange),  is  one  of  those  or- 
ganizations which  specializes  in  swing.  Their  theme 
song,  “Hobo  on  Park  Avenue,”  is  one  of  those  com- 
positions which  can  only  be  described  as  a mixture 
of  a fantasy  and  rhapsody  in  swing  time.  It  and  its 
partner  “Eight  Bars  in  Search  of  a Melody”  were 
written  by  Will  Hudson.  Brunswick  7618. 

Paul  Whiteman  has  formed  a little  swing  band 
of  his  own.  He  has  selected  Charley  Teagarden  to 
play  the  trumpet.  Jack  Teagarden  for  the  trombon- 
ist, Frankie  Trumbauer  to  go  to  town  on  his  sax, 
and  Buddy  Freeman  to  show  off  his  mellow  tenor 
sax.  All  these  men  are  among  the  tops  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  so  when  you  put  them  together  the 
result  is  one  of  the  best  swing  novelties  we’ve  heard 
in  a long  time.  The  tune  (on  both  sides  of  this  rec- 
ord), ’ I’se  A-Muggin  , ” is  one  of  this  “Music  Goes, 
etc.  ” novelties  which  everybody  will  soon  be  hum- 
ming. The  boys  all  join  in  for  the  vocals.  Victor 

25273. 

Gene  Krupa,  Benny  Goodman’s  drummer,  has 
selected  seven  of  Benny’s  men,  including  Benny 
himself,  to  go  into  competition  for  America’s  prize 
jam  band.  The  result  is  very  good,  but  would  be 
better  if  he  had  selected  better  pieces.  Those  he  has 
chosen  are  “Mutiny  in  the  Parlor  ” and  “I’m  Gonna 
Clap  My  Hands.”  Victor  25263. 

This  month’s  stock  of  Benny  Goodman  records 
includes  four  rather  old  compositions  done  up  in 
the  newer  swing  style.  One  Victor  25268  is  “The 
Devil  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea  ” and  “Madhouse.  ” 
The  former  is  the  piece  Cab  Calloway  made  famous 

continued  on  page  23 


Let’s  fly  over  Fem-Sem  and  panic  ’em! 
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Close  Enough 

First:  See  that  girl?  That’s  my 
girl. 

Second:  Uh-huh  — good  look- 
ing fox  scarf  she’s  got  on. 

First:  Yeah.  1 gave  her  that. 

Second:  She’s  a good  looking 
mama.  Pretty  hat. 

First:  Yep.  I gave  her  that. 

Second:  In  fact  that  whole  out- 
fit she’s  wearing  is  swell — elegant. 

First:  Shore  is.  I gave  it  to  her. 

Second:  And  say  — That’s  a 
cute  little  boy  she  has  with  her. 

First:  Yeah.  That’s  her  brother. 

— Pilfered 


A girl  has  poise  if  she  can  pull 
up  her  brassiere  straps  without  ap- 
pear to  be  digging  a grave. 

— Widow 


LOST — One  lead  pencil  ...  by 
blond,  blue  eyes,  height  five  feet, 
weight  1 12,  age  20,  very  good 
dancer.  Reward  if  returned. 

Dial  45983. 

— Exchange 


Brotherly  Love 

Dean:  ’’What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  that  wood  alcohol?  ” 
Duncan:  ”I’m  saving  it  for  my 
blind  brother." 

— Malteaser 


Kadiak,  the  Eskimo,  was  sitting 
on  a cake  of  ice  telling  a story.  He 
finished  and  got  up. 

"My  tale  is  told,  ” said  he. 

— Banter 


A — "How  many  beers  does  it 
take  to  make  you  dizzy?  ” 

B — "Oh,  four  or  five,  but  don’t 
call  me  Dizzy.  ” 

— Widow 


New  Gag: 

Collegiate  Reporter:  I’ve  got  a 
perfect  news  story. 

Editor:  How  come?  A man  bite 
a dog? 

Reporter:  No,  a bull  threw  a 
professor. 

— Aggievator 


Life  of  the  Party 

She  (coyly)  : “You  bad  boy. 
Don’t  you  kiss  me  again.  ” 

He:  "1  won’t.  I’m  trying  to  find 
out  who  has  the  gin  in  this  party.  ” 
— Whirlwind 


Engineer’s  Whiskey  Test 

Connect  20,000  volts  across  a 
pint.  If  the  current  jumps  it,  the 
product  is  poor. 

If  the  current  causes  a precipita- 
tion of  lye,  tin,  arsenic,  iron  slag 
and  alum,  the  whiskey  is  fair. 

If  the  liquor  chases  the  current 
back  to  the  generator,  you’ve  got 
good  whiskey. 

— G.  G. 


Anyone  with  a shorter  neck  would  he 
. howled  over  hy  that  never-cleaned 
pipe  and  gorilla  tobacco.  Now,  we  believe 
that  a pipe  is  the  world’s  swellest  smoke 
if  properly  tended  and  packed  with  a clean- 
burning,  pleasant-smelling  tobacco  like  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Sir  Walter — to  use  a 
much  abused  phrase — is  definitely  mlUer. 
It  s a well-aged  Kentucky  Burley  mixture 
that  burns  cool  and  slow  while  giving  off 
a winning  fragrance.  Try  a tin.  Giraffes, 
pvgmies,  red-blooded  men  and  slim  blondes 
will  seek  your  company  and  applaud  the 
aroma,  i — wrapped  in  heavy  gold  foil. 


UNION 

MADE 


FREE  booklet  tells  how  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet- 
er; how  to  break  in  a new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
V^  illiamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  W-64 
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You  Never  Can  Tell 

by  Ralph  E.  Skedgell 


WHEN  news  leaked  out  that  the  Mustard  and 
Cheese  club  was  producing  an  original  mu- 
sical comedy,  everyone  was  surprised — but 
not  half  as  surprised  as  the  author. 

Frankly,  I was  amazed,  dumbfounded  and  fright- 
ened. 1 hardly  realized  that  I’d  written  a show.  It 
seemed  unreal.  Yet  every- 
one else  seemed  to  think  it 
was  great.  When  1 found  my- 
self being  slapped  on  the 
back  and  swamped  with 
questions  that  1 could  not 
answer,  1 began  to  wonder 
“Did  I write  something  or 
did  1 not?” 

Of  all  the  questions  that 
people  have  asked  me,  the 
favorite  is  “How  did  you 
come  to  write  the  show?  ” 

That  one  always  leaves  me 
puzzled.  1 never  know  just 
how  to  answer  it. 

The  birth  of  “Prom  Trot- 
ters” goes  back  to  one  eve- 
ning last  August.  A friend  of 
mine  and  myself  were  at  a 
party.  It  was  one  of  those  af- 
fairs where  everyone  sits 
around  sipping  ginger  ale 
wishing  something  would 
happen.  Suddenly,  a sweet 
young  thing,  in  constant 
search  for  the  new  and  un- 
tried, spoke  up.  “Let’s  have 
a song-writing  contest.  ” 

We  were  to  sit  in  a circle 
and  each  one  was  to  hum  his 
tune.  The  best  one  was  to 
win  a prize.  It  was  great  fun  and  each  one  in  his  turn 
hummed  his  original  tune.  To  my  surprise,  mine  was 
judged  the  best. 

The  party  broke  up  and  each  guest  went  his  way. 
All  the  way  home,  my  prize-winning  tune  kept  run- 
ning through  my  head.  The  next  morning  1 had  not 
forgotten  it,  so  I got  the  wild  idea  of  setting  it  down 


on  score  paper.  Knowing  nothing  at  all  of  harmony, 
it  proved  to  be  a long,  laborious  job,  but  out  of  two 
days’  hard  work  emerged  my  first  musical  compo- 
sition, “You’re  Just  Amused  With  Me.”  I wrote 
lyrics  for  it  and  played  it  for  people.  They  seemed  to 
like  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 
1 was  also  engrossed  in  writ- 
ing a play  about  college.  It 
was  a silly,  trite  thing,  but 
everyone  must  make  his 
start.  That  was  mine.  With 
an  original  tune  staring  me  in 
the  face,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  1 might  combine  the  two 
and  write  a musical  show. 

Having  never  written  a 
musical  comedy  before,  and 
having  seen  the  same  num- 
ber on  the  stage,  I was  at  loss 
as  to  how  to  begin.  I pur- 
chased a copy  of  Noel  Cow- 
ard s ’’Bitter  Sweet”  and  stu- 
died it  carefully.  1 saw  how 
the  tunes  were  inserted  into 
the  script  and  how  the  dia- 
logue was  written.  It  couldn’t 
be  so  hard,  1 argued.  Every- 
one laughed  at  me  when  I 
told  them  I was  going  to 
write  a musical  show,  but 
that  did  not  discourage  me. 

I worked  night  and  day 
for  about  three  weeks  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  I had 
some  semblance  of  a show. 
I had  written  six  musical 
numbers  and  had  had  each 

of  them  copyrighted. 

Now  and  then  someone  asks  me  how  I write  the 
music.  That,  too,  is  something  that  I can’t  answer 
positively.  The  idea  seems  to  hit  me  all  of  a sudden. 
Having  the  ability  to  play  the  piano  by  ear,  I can 
play  the  tunes  that  run  through  my  head.  I play  the 
tune  over  and  iron  out  the  difficulties;  then  I set  it 

continued  on  page  20 
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Lehigh’s  Chorus  Girls 

hy  Richard  Larkin 

The  first  chorus  girls  in  Lehigh’s  dramatic  his- 
tory, the  young  ladies  in  “Prom  Trotters,  ” are 
xied,  interesting  group.  Among  other  things, 
they  adequately  put  to  flight  the  old  Lehigh  adage 
that  “there  may  be  nice  looking  girls  in  Bethlehem 
but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them.  ” We  talked  with 
several  of  them  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what;  they 
thought  of  life,  love,  and  the  New  Deal.  As  a result 
of  our  investigation,  we  are  delighted  to  say  that 
they  think  Lehigh  boys  are  very  fine  indeed.  We 
present  the  results  of  several  of  the  interviews. 

Playing  the  feminine  lead  is  Charlotte  Bond,  of 
Bethlehem,  a teacher  of  singing  and  piano  at  the 
Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women.  Miss 
Bond  sings  several  of  the  songs  in  the  show.  The 
song  she  likes  best  is  “The  Love  1 Want,  ” a tune  she 
sings  especially  well. 

She  thinks  that  the  music  in  the  show  is  better 
than  average,  and  prophesies  national  success  for 
two  of  the  songs,  “I’ve  Got  a Yen,  ” and  “I’m  Just 
a Worthless  Plaything.  ” 

Peggy  Sterret,  who  plays  one  of  the  leading  roles 
in  the  production,  is  an  actress  of  experience.  She 
has  played  in  several  Lehigh  shows  before  this,  the 
last  appearance  in  “Salt  Water.  ” 

Peggy  enjoys  playing  in  a show  of  this  type.  There 
is  more  fun  to  be  had  in  this  show  than  in  profes- 
sional productions  she  says.  Amateur  shows  are 
more  entertaining  as  well,  in  her  opinion. 

Then  there  is  Ruth  Pazzetti,  a comedienne.  She  is 
small,  five  feet  three  inches  tall,  dark  and  pretty.  She 
has  appeared  in  the  Junior  League  Cabaret  in  Beth- 
lehem. She  likes  clothes  and  dancing,  loathes  bridge. 
Twenty-one  is  her  favorite  game,  at  which  she  is 
not  at  all  inadept,  should  you  be  interested. 

She  confides  a liking  for  Mickey  Mouse  and  Don- 
ald Duck,  but  prefers  Lehigh  boys. 

Charlotte  Green,  the  daughter  of  Major  Green 
of  the  Military  Department  is  representative  of  the 
chorines.  A small  brunette  who  paints  extraordinar- 
ily well,  she  aspires  to  become  an  illustrator.  She 
loves  to  dance,  (and  does  it  very  well)  ; she  hopes 
to  spend  six  years  in  college  so  as  to  have  ample 
opportunity  to  enjoy  herself. 

She  may  be  seen  many  a Monday  on  the  drill 
field,  sitting  in  the  stands  as  a spectator,  putting 
some  point  in  the  weekly  reviews. 

The  smallest  girl  in  the  show,  Alaire  Bubser,  is 


a dark  brunette,  five  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weigh- 
ing all  of  ninety-nine  pounds.  Alaire  dislikes  week- 
ends in  the  spring  because  her  favorite  diversion  is 
eating  spring  onions,  and  you  figure  it  out.  She  has 
been  in  three  operettas  at  Bethlehem  High  School, 
but  prefers  “Prom  Trotters”  to  the  more  austere 
works  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

Marge  Struble,  the  torch  singing  prom  trotter,  is 
an  attractive  mite  of  a lassie  who  does  well  by  her 
number  “I’m  Just  a Worthless  Plaything.  ” It  was 
fun  interviewing  her — because  of  the  rapid  come- 
backs she  offered.  With  no  special  avocation,  she 


displays  admirable  urbanity  in  her  opinion  that  Le- 
high boys  are  much  the  same  as  all  the  others  she 
has  met. 

Tall  and  blonde,  with  blue  eyes,  is  Mary  Schick. 
She  had  the  lead  in  last  year’s  Junior  League  Cab- 
aret here  in  Bethlehem.  Singing  is  what  she  likes, 
and  much  of  her  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  music. 
In  her  spare  time  she  may  be  found  riding  or  swim- 
ming. 

The  girl  with  the  eyes — that’s  Evelyn  Sutter.  Her 
interview  was  more  or  less  unsuccessful  because  of 
those  brown  eyes.  Between  gazes  we  found  her  to 
be  tall,  dark,  and  slim,  an  appearance  calculated  to 
enhance  the  forementioned  eyes,  which  seem  to  be 
about  all  we  can  think  of. 

Through  the  daze  that  they  induced,  we  found  out 
that  she  swims  in  competition  and  has  a passion 
for  dancing.  Her  three  years  of  company  with  Le- 
high boys  leads  her  to  believe  that  they  get  right 
along,  and  satisfactorily  so. 

This  view  of  some  of  the  chorus  girls  in  “Prom 
Trotters  ’ is  but  a glimpse  of  the  near  score  of  girls 
who  will  take  part  in  the  show.  All  of  them  are 
Bethlehem  girls,  which  may  or  may  not  add  to  your 
enjoyment  of  the  production.  They  are,  however, 
what  we  would  call  an  effective  innovation  here- 
abouts. 
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The  LEHIGH  REVIEW 


Albert  A.  Rights 

hy  Charles  McCoy 

Albert  rights,  in  1927,  was  graduated 

from  the  University  of  Maine.  Between  the 
receipt  of  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  English  and 
the  production,  at  Lehigh,  of  “Prom  Trotters,” 
there  have  been  years  filled  with  study  toward  var- 
ious objectives  in  the  field  of  English  literature,  and 
with  tasks  of  every  description  in  and  about  the 
theatre. 

Mr.  Rights  stepped  from  the  college  campus  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  stock  theatre.  For  six  consecu- 
tive seasons  he  worked  from  the  bottom  up.  Clean- 
ing the  stage,  running  errands,  and  repairing  sets 
were  the  first  steps.  By  1930  the  Lakewood  theatre 
at  Skowhegan,  Maine,  selected  him  as  its  technical 
director. 

Through  the  winter  months  of  these  years,  Mr. 
Rights  not  only  obtained  his  Master’s  Degree  in 
drama  from  Harvard,  but  also  progressed  in  his 
chosen  field,  the  theatre.  Study  at  the  Paramount 
School  for  Theatre  Operations  was  followed  by  his 
selection,  by  E.  Ray  Goetz,  Incporporated,  as  techni- 
cal director  for  “Top  Speed  ” and  “Fifty  Million 
Frenchmen.  ” 

The  opening  of  the  latter  was  to  take  place  in 
Boston.  One  scene  in  the  famous  production  re- 
quired several  huge  chandeliers.  These  had  been 
specified  and  ordered.  On  the  day  of  the  opening 
they  were  in  readiness.  Then,  at  the  last  minute  came 
a ph  one  call  from  the  manufacturers,  caught  in  a 
perplexing  dilemma.  The  chandeliers,  twelve  feet 
high  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  were  too  large  to  be 
taken  from  the  factory.  “Have  them  on  the  train 
by  six  o’clock  ” were  the  director’s  orders.  “Tear 
down  the  walls,  but  have  them  there!  ” That  was 
that,  so  what  could  be  done  but  tear  down  the  wall? 
This  was  done  and  “the  show  went  on.  ” 

In  succession,  following  “Fifty  Million  French- 
men ” came  the  technical  directorships  of  “Lysis- 
trata,  ” “The  New  Yorkers,  ” “Here  Goes  the  Bride,  ” 
“Wild  Waves,  ” and  “Nine  Pine  Street.” 

Such  was  the  theatrical  experience  of  Mr.  Rights 
when,  in  February,  1933,  he  accepted  a position  as 
instructor  of  English  at  Moravian  College  in  Beth- 
lehem. In  September  of  that  year,  his  appointment 
as  instructor  in  English  at  Lehigh  was  announced. 

From  the  time  until  the  production  of  “Prom 
Trotters,”  Mr.  Rights’  work,  day  and  evening,  has 


HIS,  THE  GUIDING  HAND 


been  varied  and  extensive.  Classes  in  English  and 
dramatics,  in  addition  to  semi-weekly  trips  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  work  toward  the 
doctor’s  degree  constitute  his  scholastic  duties.  In 
the  remaining  hours  Mr.  Rights  conducts  with  ob- 
vious success  the  dramatic  work  of  the  Mustard  and 
Cheese  Club. 

Undisputed  is  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  Lehigh 
dramatic  productions  has  risen  tremendously  in  the 
past  three  years.  A critical  point  is  reached  with 
the  production  of  “Prom  Trotters,  ” for  this  marks 
the  first  attempt  of  the  club  to  produce  a major  cre- 
ative work. 

Mustard  and  Cheese  has  often  been  compared  to 
The  Triangle  Club  and  The  Mask  and  Wig.  Rather 
pointless  is  any  such  comparison  to  the  mythical 
reputations  of  these  two  college  dramatic  organiza- 
tions. It  is  Mr.  Rights’  belief  that  Mustard  and 
Cheese  has  the  possibility  of  developing  a high  col- 
legiate standard,  not  in  relation  to  any  other  par- 
ticular club,  but  to  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
of  those  who  have  contact  with  or  are  interested  in 
collegiate  dramatics  at  Lehigh.  This  is  his  aim. 
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SLOWLY  Pat  Moran  sank  down  on  the  stool 
that  was  hastily  stuck  under  him.  He  tried 
awkwardly  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face  with 
his  soggy  gloves.  God,  it  was  hot.  Those  overhead 
lights  did  n’t  help  any.  One  more  round,  and  then  it 
would  be  over.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
fighting  for  ages.  He  was  tired.  Never  had  his  arms 
seemed  so  heavy  or  his  legs  so  weak. 

He  breathed  deeply  as  Scotty  pulled  the  efastic 
band  away  from  his  heaving  stomach.  Only  one 
more  round  then  home  to  bed.  This  being  champ 
wasn’t  all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  He  had  been 
fighting  a long  time.  Fourteen  years.  About  to  hang 
up  the  gloves.  But  he  was  champion,  and  only  pow- 
der puffs  retired. 

Oh  well.  Maybe  some  day  a youngster  would 
come  along  and  lift  the  crown  from  his  aging  head 
A kid  like  Jerry  Mason  over  there  in  the  opposite 
corner. 

He  1 ooked  across  the  ring  at  Mason  and  smiled 
inwardly.  He  could  still  hold  his  own.  Sure.  They 
had  picked  the  kid  to  win.  Three  to  two  they  had 
made  the  odds.  So  sure  were  they  that  the  title 
would  change  hands.  But  they  were  wrong.  For 
ten  rounds  he  had  danced  around  the  youngster. 
Feinting  and  jabbing,  feinting  and  jabbing.  True, 
none  of  the  blows  packed  a punch,  but  they  piled 


The  Last  Round 


Pat  Moran,  a Hard  Man  to  Keep  Down 


by  Leonard  //.  Schick 


up  the  points. 

But  the  next  four  rounds  had  been  a gruesome 
nightmare.  He  tried  to  go  out  with  the  bell  in  the 
eleventh,  but  something  was  wrong.  Not  with  his 
heart.  He  was  willing  enough,  but  the  old  legs 
wouldn’t  work  right.  They  felt  rubbery,  and 
wobbled  when  he  walked.  What  a thumping  he  had 
taken.  Thank  God  this  was  the  last  round. 

He  had  enough  to  win.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
make  a garrison  finish,  and  he  would  cop  the  de- 
cision. Close  ones  always  favored  the  title  holder 
anyway.  The  kid  would  slug,  but  he  wouldn’t  knock 
him  out.  No.  Not  he — Champion  Pat  Moran. 

The  warning  whistle.  Here.  One  more  swig  from 
the  bottle,  and  then  out  for  the  fifteenth.  He  heard 
the  bell,  and  felt  Scotty  boost  him  into  the  center  of 
the  ring.  Musn’t  forget  to  shake  hands.  Mason  was 
a good  kid.  A comer.  Some  day  he  would  be  cham- 
pion. But  not  tonight.  No,  not  tonight. 

Slowly  he  circled  warily  around  the  ring.  Wait- 
ing for  the  attack  that  he  knew  would  not  be  long 
in  coming.  He  was  right.  The  attack  began  at  once. 
With  a grim  light  burning  in  his  eyes  Mason  moved 
in  with  a left,  a right,  and  another  left  in  the  mid- 
section. God.  If  he  could  only  breathe.  Here  it 
comes  again.  A left.  And  another  left.  Don’t  forget 
to  get  the  right  up  there.  Block  with  the  left.  Why 
did  his  arms  move  so  slow?  Always  before  he  had 
gotten  the  arm  up  there,  but  now.  . . . 

He  saw  the  right  coming.  Knew  he  should  get  his 
glove  up.  But  he  was  so  tired,  and  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  legs.  . . . He  couldn’t  get  the 
glove  up  in  time.  And  then  he  was  sure  something 
was  wrong.  Definitely  wrong. 

He  was  half  lying,  half  sitting  on  the  canvas. 
Th  ere  was  the  sound  of  a thousand  bursting  can- 
nons in  his  ears.  His  jaws  ached,  and  his  throat  was 

contiued  on  page  26 
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The  Lehigh  Review 


“Basic  Tools” 


hy  Gilbert  E.  Doan,  Ch.E.,  Ph.D.,  Asso.  Professor  of  Metallurgical  Engineering 


COLLEGE  students  are  an  eager  lot  of  boys,  if 
given  a half  a chance,  even  about  their  intel- 
lectual adventures,  and  engineering  students 
are  doubly  keen,  for  they  have  chosen  a profession 
and  are  busily  preparing  to  make  success  at  it.  Their 
teachers  encourage  them  in  this  enthusiasm  and 
sometimes  match  it  with  their  own  zeal.  Enthusias- 
tically they  point  out  to  the  boy  the  pre-eminent  im- 
portance to  him  of  the  "basic  tools  of  his  profes- 
sion, by  which  they  mean  the  techniques  and  skills 
that  he  must  learn  for  controlling  engineering  pro- 
cesses. These  they  assure  him  are  his  fundamental 
tools  with  which  to  carve  success  and  honor  from 
the  granite  of  civilized  society. 

The  cost  of  acquiring  these  techniques  comes  high 
for  the  student  because  huge  laboratories  and  costly 
equipment  are  necessary  in  teaching  them.  A log 
with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  won’t  do.  His  tui- 
tion is  $400  or  $500  a year.  "But  it  is  an  invest- 
ment,” he  says,  “and  now  that  1 have  paid  my  mon- 
ey, 1 mean  to  get  all  the  basic  tools  1 can.  After  1 


^‘‘Perhaps  M^sieu  would  like  something  a hit 
more  dashing.” 


graduate,  the  chance  to  learn  engineering  will  be 
past.  An  education  1 can  get  anytime  — by  reading 
books  at  home.  That  1 shall  postpone.  It’s  not  a 
basic  tool  anyway.” 

Somewhat  thus  the  engineering  student  orients 
his  ideas  as  he  enters  the  intensive  campaign  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  which  is  his  course  at  college. 
In  the  ardor  of  this  campaign  the  old  fashioned  hu- 
manities, even  history  and  literature,  slump  into  sec- 
ond place,  then  quietly  vanish  from  the  student’s 
thinking.  Politics  appears  as  a mere  nuisance  in  an 
engineering  world.  Art  becomes  self-indulgence,  and 
rational  religion  an  outworn  superstition.  If  you 
doubt  it,  talk  about  these  things  to  a senior  engin- 
eering student.  His  engineering  advances.  Its  ad- 
vance can  be  measured.  He  must  keep  pace  with  it. 
Humanity  is  stagnant;  he  needn’t  worry  about  the 
human  side.  And  a growing  disdain  for  the  liberal 
arts  turns  to  downright  disgust  if  these  "cultural” 
matters  are  forced  upon  his  pre-occupied  mind,  as 
the  Brown  and  White  editorials  revealed  recently. 

On  the  student’s  own  platform  let  us  try  to  meet 
him,  namely  on  the  platform  of  preparation  for  ma- 
terial success  in  life,  and  let  us  try  to  open  his  eyes 
to  the  existence  of  tools  even  more  basic  than  tech- 
nology, even  more  powerful  for  hewing  out  suc- 
cess. 

Upon  graduation  if  not  before,  the  engineer  re- 
alizes that  he  has  entered  a world  in  which  all  prop- 
erty, all  “goods  and  services,  ” are  in  the  possession 
of  human  beings.  No  share  of  the  world’s  wealth 
has  been  reserved  for  his  ownership  and  use;  no 
claim  has  been  staked  out  for  him  to  take  up  and 
work.  If  engineers  ran  the  world,  they  might  provide 
each  new  graduate  with  his  fair  portion  of  the 
world’s  material  possessions,  and  encourage  him  to 
develop  it.  But  that  is  not  our  world. 

In  order  to  gain  possession  and  power  over  some 
of  this  property,  that  is,  in  order  to  make  a material 
success  in  life,  how  shall  he  proceed?  Says  the  stu- 
dent engineer,  "That  is  simple.  I shall  by  the  variety 
and  keenness  of  my  technical  tools  create  new  wealth 
as  an  employee.  My  knowledge  of  matter  and  energy 
and  of  their  scientific  control  will  make  me  so  val- 
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uable  to  the  owners  that  they  will  pay  me  plenty. 
I’ll  make  my  pile.  ” It  seems  so  simple  and  direct 
and  logical,  and  it  does  work,  after  a fashion.  But 
I think  we  can  show  that  it  works,  principally  in 
spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  engineering  education, 
rather  than  because  of  the  wisdom  of  its  pattern. 
Engineering  skill  is  important  in  our  world.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  But  I think  we  can  show  that  it 
is  not  the  only  tool  necessary  to  the  engineer’s  suc- 
cess, and  certainly  not  the  most  basic  one. 

To  take  a concrete  example,  the  young  engineer’s 
chance  comes  when  a promotion  in  his  firm  is  to 
be  made.  The  choice  of  a minor  executive,  in  indus- 
try goes  almost  invariably  to  that  young  man  who 
inspires  in  the  owners  or  their  representatives  the 
deepest  confidence.  1 do  not  mean  confidence  in  his 
technical  knowledge,  I mean  confidence  in  his  right 
understanding  of  the  complex  problems  involved  in 
the  bigger  job.  The  boss  believes  he  can  meet  a 
variety  of  problems  wisely.  He  has  confidence  in 
the  man’s  breadth  of  sympathies,  in  his  judgment, 
in  his  ability  to  understand  men  and  to  lead  them, 
in  his  all-round  resourcefulness 
and  reliability.  Increased  finan- 
cial reward,  of  course,  goes 
with  the  job.  His  engineering 
contemporaries  will  say  that  he 
has  a “stand  in  ” with  the  boss. 

“He  didn’t  get  the  job  in  fair 
competition.”  They  mean  not  in 
engineering  competition.  Their 
“basic  tools  ” didn’t  bring  them 
the  promotion  they  wanted. 

These  abilities  of  the  new  ex- 
ecutive you  will  object,  are  in- 
born characters.  Their  posses- 
sion is  more  valuable  than  any 
education,  but  they  cannot  be 
taught.  1 agree.  They  are  inborn 
capacities.  They  can  be  devel- 
oped by  one  kind  of  education. 

They  can  be  stunted  by  another 
type.  But  they  cannot  develop 
to  their  full  flower  on  an  exclu- 
sively engineering  diet.  In  fact, 
they  are  likely  to  be  stunted 
by  any  narrow  and  restricted 
intellectual  fare.  They 


are  more  responsive  to  development  by  a broad  lib- 
eral education,  by  a study  of  society  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  by  a study  of  human  nature  as  re- 
vealed in  literature.  In  other  words,  the  really  “basic 
tools  ” for  hewing  out  material  success  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  development  by  a liberal  education  than 
by  a strictly  technical  education.  This  primary  value 
of  a liberal  education  explains  why  Harvard  College 
has  been  going  since  1636  and  Oxford  since  1500. 
Of  course,  a narrow  training  can’t  kill  the  valuable 
traits  if  they  are  strong  enough  to  survive.  Nor  can 
a liberal  education  develop  them  if  they  do  not 
exist  in  a boy’s  make-up.  But  shouldn’t  the  engin- 
eering student  have  an  opportunity  at  least  to  de- 
velop the  best  in  him?  How  about  reconsidering  our 
appraisal  of  basic  tools  for  the  engineers’  success? 

And,  after  all,  isn’t  it  humanity  alone  that  gives 
to  engineering  its  only  true  value?  Isn’t  it  solely  in 
ministering  to  mankind  that  technology  is  of  any  im- 
portance at  all?  To  understand  the  tools,  therefore, 
that  is  to  understand  technological  control,  but  not 
to  understand  the  owners  and  users,  that  is  the  so- 
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Rew»ie  Bluffs  It  Throu»h 


by  Harry  C.  Archer 


ELL,  good  night,  ” I stammered. 

Why  did  I stammer  when  saying  such 
a simple  thing  as  good  night?  It  was  just 
that  Trudy  awed  me.  Now  don’t  think  that  I’m  one 
of  the  shy,  self-contained  sort  of  chaps.  Far  from  it. 
It’s  just  that  there’s  something  about  Trudy  that  is 
suggestive  of  glowing  halos  and  the  soft  twangs  of 
harps. 

“Good  night,  ” Trudy  replied. 

But  before  she  could  slip  into  the  house,  1 de- 
cided to  risk  all.  1 would  bring  up  the  subject  of 
rose  covered  cottages  and  all  that  went  with  them. 
Just  today  I had  received  a sure  tip  on  the  second 
at  Ascot  and  had  helped  an  old  lady  across  the 
street.  1 felt  morally  elevated.  1 grabbed  Trudy  in 
a way  that  would  have  put  any  boarding  house  eat- 
er to  shame.  1 clung  to  her  in  a manner  that  was 


suggestive  of  clothes  wringing. 

“Trudy!  ” I whispered  in  her  ear. 

“Reggie!  ” she  answered. 

“Trudy!” 

“Reggie ! ” 

“I  . . . that  is  . . . well,  good  night.  ” I had  tried 
and  failed.  I turned  away  a broken  man  and  hur- 
ried down  the  street.  After  covering  a good  bit  of 
London,  W.  C.,  1 stumbled  up  the  steps  to  my  apart- 
ment and  climbed  into  bed,  my  eyes  blurred. 

Next  morning,  Mrs.  Perkins,  my  hymn  - singing 
housekeeper,  awakened  me  at  ten  o’clock  to  tell  me 
that  Cecil  Roth-Degersbee  had  called  and  was  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  sitting  room.  Cecil  was  a rather 
athletic  type  of  bloke.  I had  gone  through  Eton 
and  Cambridge  with  him,  but  had  never  particularly 
liked  him.  He  lacked  finesse.  He  was  all  thumbs. 
And  now,  dash  it,  he  wanted  me  to  get  out  of  bed 
at  this  ungodly  hour  of  the  morning.  I wanted  to 
refuse,  but  remembered  that  1 had  touched  him  for 
a fiver  recently.  Cursing  quietly  to  myself,  I got  up 
and  went  to  the  parlor.  He  was  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, idly  tearing  a curtain  to  shreds. 

“Hello,  Cecil,  ” I said  in  what  I hoped  was  a re- 
buking manner. 

Ullo,'^’  he  replied,  tripping  over  a table  as  he 
turned  around. 

“What  brings  you  here  so  early?  ” I asked. 

“Well,  last  night  1 happened  to  pass  Trudy’s 
house,  ” he  said,  dropping  a vase  with  a constrained 
air,  “and  1 noticed  you  holding  her  in  what  an  un- 
biased spectator  would  class  as  a vise-like  grip.  Now 
I’ve  known  Trudy  since  she  was  about  this  high 
and  ...” 

“How  high?  ” 

“Oh,  about  so  high.  ” 

“Ah.” 

“As  I was  saying,  ” he  continued,  idly  knocking 
a picture  off  the  wall,  “I’ve  always  been  deter- 
mined to  keep  her  best  interests  at  heart.  You  love 
her  don’t  you?  ” 

“Fervently!  Devotedly!  Passion  ...” 

“Well,  so  do  I,  ” he  broke  in,  just  as  I was  be- 
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As  a Matter  of  Course 


I.E.  2.  Industrial  Management.  A course 
in  the  essential  problems  of  organization, 
plant  layout,  production  control,  and  em- 
ployment policies  of  industrial  enterprises. 
Prerequisities ; Bus.  3 and  4.  First  semes- 
ter (3). 


Fvl  enters  the  room  accompanied  by  24  cel- 
los, a bass  viol  and  a bassoon,  for  sound  ef- 
fects. 

FVL  (In  his  usual  sine  wave  tone  of  voice)  Good 
morning,  gentlemen.  This  morning  we  will  just  take 
a look  at  industry  as  a whole.  Now  just  what  can 
we  do  to  clear  our  viewpoint  on  this  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  ours. 

2nd  row,  4th  Seat  Let’s  open  a window. 

FVL  A good  idea.  It’s  right.  It’s  fine,  — and 
we  like  it.  Have  I told  you  about  my  visit  to  the 
Kutztown  fair.  Why  do  you  know,  they  had  the 
largest  cows  out  there  that  I had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  As  I was  standing  there  watching  the  cows,  a 
farmer  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “Aren’t  you  Mr. 
FVL  of  Lehigh.  ” I said,  “Why  yes,”  and  right  then 
and  there  I knew  he  wasn’t  the  man  for  the  job. 

5th  row,  seat  14  No,  we’ve  never  heard  that 
story.  Go  ahead. 

FVL  Now  that’s  what  I like  to  hear.  If  you  have 
a good  point,  argue  it.  There’s  nothing  I like  more 
than  energetic  young  men  with  confidence.  Now  I 
have  two  sons.  Naturally,  I wanted  them  to  be  en- 
gineers. But  no,  they  didn’t  want  to  be  engineers. 
I let  them  have  their  own  way,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  happier  in  their  own  profession  than  as 
forced  engineers.  Can  you  imagine  anything  worse 
than  a good  musician  or  a good  clergyman  being 
killed  slowly  in  an  engineering  concern? 

Voice  from  beneath  desk  Yes,  a good  swimmer 
being  droned  to  death  in  a lecture. 

FVL  Well  now  that’s  fine.  I think  we  have  that 
subject  well  in  hand.  Are  there  any  more  ques- 
tions? 

4th  row  6th  seat  What  time  is  it? 

FVL  Now  that’s  a good  question.  Just  what  is 
the  time?  What  are  we  doing  with  it?  Where  is  it 


all  going?  Time  study  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  modern  industry.  If  you  were  running  a 
factory  today  you  would  want  your  employees  to 
have  “good”  times.  Now  just  how  could  you  do 
this? 

Janitor  (coming  into  mop  the  floor)  TTirow 
dances. 

FVL  (In  a lethargic  rage)  What  brings  you  here? 

Janitor  The  Allentown  trolley. 

FVL  Now  that’s  what  I like  to  see.  Business 


will  always  be  picking  up  for  any  young,  energetic 
man.  But  to  get  back  to  the  subject,  just  what  do 
you  fellows  want  when  you  get  out  in  industry?  Do 
you  want  an  uncertain  job,  a tough  boss,  low 
wages?  Of  course  not,  but  what  do  you  want? 

Brown  and  White  Staff  We  want  dances  in  the 
Library. 

FVL  Well,  there’s  the  bell.  Next  time  study 
chapter  I 4,  and  next  week  we  will  have  a quiz.  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 

Class  It’s  fine.  It’s  right.  But  we  don’t  like  it. 
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All  day  long  the  rumbling  of  marching  men 
sounded  over  the  valley  of  Tseintsein.  Thun- 
der from  the  west  and  the  black  clouds  of 
turmoil  from  the  east  surged  across  war-torn  China. 
Stifling  air,  seething  with  discontent  and  alarming 
rumors,  laid  a blanket  of  fear  and  uncertainty  over 
the  starving  and  persecuted  peasants.  The  quiet 
monastery  on  the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Tseintsein  river  was  only  dimly  conscious  of  the 
terror  in  the  air.  Little  Lin  Sin,  the  temple  boy,  sit- 
ting cross-legged  beside  the  old  priest,  Lao  To,  in 
the  temple  garden,  wondered  at  the  strange  noises 
he  had  been  hearing  all  day  on  the  other  side  of  the 
high  yellow  wall,  and  the  peculiar  haze  in  the  air, 
dust  stirred  up  from  the  dry  roads.  He  wondered 
much  but  said  nothing. 

Could  Lao  To,  fanning  himself  with  his  curious, 
delicately-carved,  hand-painted  fan,  realize  how  dif- 
ferent the  atmosphere  felt?  Lin  Sin  knew  that  the 
old  priest  was  a very  wise  and  a very  old  man  . . . 
so  wise  he  knew  all  things,  his  teachers  had  told 
him,  and  so  old  . . . nobody  knew  exactly  how  old 
Lao  To  was;  legend  declared  that  Lao  To  was  eter- 
nally old;  that  he  had  been  there  since  the  origin 
of  the  temple  centuries  before;  that  the  Great  Em- 
peror had  given  the  temple  in  Lao  To’s  charge  to 
protect  with  his  very  life;  that  through  the  centuries 
of  the  temple’s  perilous  and  often  disastrous  exis- 
tence, Lao  To  had  never  failed  in  his  duty,  but  had 
survived  every  catastrophe  to  resume  his  place  as 
master  of  the  monastery.  The  small  boy  liked  to  sit 
quietly  beside  the  venerable  patriarch — a very  meek 
and  very  wise  expression  on  his  solemn  olive  face, 
for  he  knew  that  Lao  To  was  very  old  and  very 
wise,  and  then  he  felt  very  old  and  very  wise  too. 

His  quiet  meditation  brought  floods  of  memory 
to  him  although  his  quiet  youth  within  the  high 
walls  gave  him  little  store  from  which  to  draw.  Lin 
Sin  knew  little  about  himself  other  than  what  the 
monks  had  told  him.  He  had  been  born  in  the  val- 
ley, the  fourteenth  child  of  a poor,  ignorant  Chin- 
ese peasant.  He  remembered  the  temple  high  on  the 
hill  merely  as  the  gray  place  he  visited  on  Feast 
days.  After  seven  harvests,  his  father  had  brought 
him  to  the  temple,  had  given  him  to  the  bald-head- 
ed, yellow-robed  monk,  and  departed.  Since  then, 
Lin  Sin  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  his  family.  He 
had  grown  up  as  chore-boy  of  the  temple,  receiving 
a scanty,  entirely  theological  education  from  the 
monks  — those  shabby,  shaven  shadows  who  pad- 
ded silently  through  the  cold,  cloistered  corridors, 
or  brushed  the  characters  on  wax  tables. 

Lin  Sin’s  duties  were  very  simple.  Every  morn- 
ing in  the  gray  dawn,  he  rose  from  the  hard  couch 
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in  his  little  cell,  and,  after  washing  his  shaven  head 
and  fastening  his  yellow  smock,  hastened  to  the 
temple  hall.  Three  times  he  rang  the  bell  — not 
the  great  bronze  bell  in  the  temple  tower — but  the 
little  silver  bell  whose  tinklings  summoned  the 
monks  to  worship.  The  Great  Bell  of  the  temple  of 
Tseintsein,  which  only  the  appointed  disciple  of  the 
old  priest  was  allowed  to  ring,  had  acquired  a repu- 
tation throughout  the  whole  of  China.  It  had  been 
cast  by  the  Great  Emperor  from  the  bronze  and 
silver  coins  of  the  peasants  centuries  before.  The 
Bell  was  tolled  only  on  special  occasions — to  sum- 
mon the  people  to  worship  on  Feast  days,  or  to  sum- 
mon the  peasants  to  whom  it  actually  belonged  to 
the  aid  of  the  country.  Many  times  in  its  existence, 
the  Great  Bell  had  warned  of  war,  of  revolution,  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  of  the  great  floods  which 
regularly  gut  China’s  inland  watersheds.  In  recent 
years,  the  Great  Bell  had  rung  often,  a sound  which 
always  made  Lao  To  sad.  Lin  Sin’s  childish  ambition 
had  been  to  toll  this  mighty  voice,  and  Lao  To  had 
promised  him  that  some  day  he  would  be  given  this 
important  duty.  Before  the  old  priest  came  for 
morning  worship,  Lin  Sin  had  to  light  the  incense 
sticks,  draw  the  heavy  curtains  from  the  altar,  and 
fill  the  water  bowls  from  the  sacred  wells.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  worship  with  the  others  yet,  but  had 
to  stand  on  the  temple  steps  bowed  to  the  rising  sun 
while  the  chant  of  the  monks,  kow-towing  to  the 
Great  Buddha,  rang  in  his  ears.  Because  he  was 
only  a temple  boy,  he  had  never  seen  the  Great 
Buddha.  Some  day,  Lao  To  told  him,  he  would  be- 
come a monk  and  worship  with  the  others,  for  he 
was  still  a very  little  boy. 

After  worship,  Lin  Sin  went  to  his  cell  to  eat  his 
gruel  and  rice  water.  Then  he  went  into  the  garden 
to  help  the  monks,  for  he  did  not  have  his  private 
plot.  Sometimes,  the  old  priest  would  summon  him 
from  work  to  read  in  his  study.  Then  Lin  Sin  would 
light  the  charcoal  braziers  to  warm  the  cold  room, 
and  the  two  would  sit  before  the  gentle  glow  while 
Lin  Sin  to  read  his  master  from  the  big  books.  Later 
Lao  To  would  clasp  his  bony  yellow  forehead  in  his 
delicate  fingers,  close  his  pale  gentle  eyes,  and  talk 
to  his  pupil  in  a delightful  musical  sing-song.  He 
was  often  very  displeased  that  Lin  Sin  could  not  read 
his  characters,  but  his  voice  was  always  kind.  Lin 
Sin  listened  attentively,  fascinated  by  the  long  mot- 
tled beard,  and  the  gold  chain  of  the  Emperor 
around  his  teacher’s  neck.  In  these  quiet  hours,  Lin 
Sin  learned  much  of  the  world  outside  the  high 
gray  wall  and  iron  gate.  He  learned  of  Japan, 
China’s  great  enemy,  of  America,  the  celestial  par- 
adise  across  the  seas,  of  Russia,  the  mighty  and  pow- 
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erful,  and  of  China,  with  her  starving  people,  her 
rioting  rebel  troops,  her  hordes  of  savage  bandits, 
and  her  strife-torn  interior.  This  was  all  very  for- 
eign and  very  strange  to  a boy,  instilled  in  the  an- 
cient, hallowed,  sacred  quiet  of  the  monastery  which 
had  always  remained  so  detached  from  the  world 
around. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  quiet  study  hours 
while  Lao  To  was  relating  the  tragedy  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  once-proud  Chinese  empire  that  the 
dust  and  serenity  of  ages  were  shattered.  The  ban- 
dits came  to  the  temple.  The  clatter  of  galloping 
hoofs  converged  on  the  temple  gate,  and  an  instant 
later,  the  gate  burst  open  under  the  wild  shouting 
tribesmen  who  brandished  vicious  weapons.  Into 
the  threatening,  sweating  melee  of  horses  and  men, 
Lao  To  stepped.  There  was  instant  awe-struck  si- 
lence. Hospitably,  the  old  priest  bade  them  wel- 
come. Roughly,  their  leader  demanded  food  and 
gold,  not  prayers.  Lao  To  bid  his  monks  give  the 
bandits  all  they  desired.  His  heart  in  his  throat, 
and  trembling  terror  on  his  lips,  Lin  Sin  watched 
the  thickly  padded,  unshaven,  heavily-armed  ban- 
dits stalk  through  the  lovely  temple,  snatching  every 
article  of  value  in  sight.  When  they  finally  made 
ready  to  leave,  they  found  a huge  pile  of  food  and 
gold  articles  which  Lao  To  had  gathered  for  them. 
Once  more,  the  old  priest  implored  them  to  wor- 
ship with  him  before  they  left  with  his  gifts.  Snort- 
ing with  mocking  laughter,  the  marauders  mounted 
their  fast  Siberian  ponies,  gathered  the  bags,  and 
whirled  away  in  a cloud  of  snow.  The  old  priest 
watched  them  leave.  With  a sigh,  he  turned  back  to 
the  temple.  Lin  Sin  saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  roll  of  thunder  in  the  west  brought  Lin  Sin 
back  to  his  garden  with  a start.  He  looked  at  the 
pensive  and  serene  Lao  To  who  appeared  to  be 
sleeping.  Did  he  understand  this  strange  phenom- 
enon? Suddenly  the  gong  sounded  . . . someone  was 
at  the  gate,  impatiently  demanding  admittance.  Lao 
To  arose,  and  walked  swiftly  to  greet  the  Great 
Mandarin  from  the  valley  below  who  had  just  en- 
tered. Lord  of  the  valley  and  prince  of  merchants, 
this  Mandarin  was  entrusted  with  the  judicial  and 
executive  control  of  his  people,  an  authority  lost 
with  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  his  great  estate  in  the 
valley  below,  the  wealthy  Mandarin  lived,  surround- 
ed by  luxury  within,  and  poverty  without,  and  torn 
by  the  fear  of  losing  his  possessions  to  rebels.  While 
Lao  To  talked  to  the  paunchy,  robed  figure,  the 
monks  unloaded  great  boxes  from  the  train  of  don- 
keys the  Mandarin  had  brought.  Curious,  Lin  Sin 
watched  the  chests  taken  into  the  lower  vaults  of 


the  temple.  He  could  not  understand  this  strange 
incident  . . . such  a visit  had  never  occurred  in  all 
his  young  life.  When  the  Mandarin  had  gone,  Lao  To 
did  not  return  to  the  garden  but  went  directly  to 
the  temple  to  pray.  Lin  Sin  saw  that  he  was  troubled. 
The  mystery  further  deepened  when  night  fell  and 
the  monks  took  up  sentinel  duty  on  the  walls  and 
gates.  What  was  amiss?  Lin  Sin  knew  something 
was  in  the  air  — something  that  must  be  connected 
with  those  teakwood  chests  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  temple.  The  boy  slept  little  that  night. 
Through  the  bars  in  his  cell  window  he  watched  the 
all-night  torch-light  vigil  of  the  monks  who  scan- 
ned the  turbulent  sky  and  light  strewn  valley  with 
disquiet. 

The  next  day  the  guard  was  dropped,  but  little 
attempt  was  made  to  work.  Something  extraordin- 
ary had  disturbed  the  placid  existence  of  the  monks. 
Even  Lao  To  kept  himself  in  his  study.  Little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  questions  of  the  boy,  for  the 
monks  themselves  did  not  know  what  was  happen- 
ing. In  the  afternoon,  Lin  Sin,  to  whom  no  one  was 
paying  attention,  climbed  the  temple  tower,  for  the 
stone  floor  under  the  Great  Bell  was  his  favorite 
hiding  place  when  he  was  lonely.  Looking  over  the 
red  valley  of  sunset,  he  saw  clouds  of  dust  arising, 
and  through  the  haze  could  distinguish  troops  of 
mounted  calvary.  From  the  other  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  could  hear  the  rumble  of  heavy  guns.  This 
was  tremendously  exciting  to  the  temple  boy  who 
was  unaccustomed  to  such  strange  sights  and 
sounds.  When  it  became  too  dark  for  him  to  see,  he 
slipped  down  from  his  roost  quietly,  for  he  would  » 
not  let  Lao  To  know  that  he  had  been  climbing 
where  it  was  forbidden. 

The  evening  worship  was  held  late  that  evening. 

In  the  darkness,  Lin  Sin,  listening  to  the  dull  chant- 
chant  and  the  sing-song  of  the  old  priest,  became 
more  and  more  disturbed,  for  he  kept  hearing,  loud- 
er and  louder,  the  strange  rumbling  noise.  Then  the 
chant  was  entirely  drowned  out  under  the  roar  of 
galloping  hoofs.  Lin  Sin  saw  mounted  cavalry  swirl 
into  view  before  the  temple  gate.  He  screamed,  and 
ran  blindly,  headlong,  into  a large  bush  where  he 
crouched  trembling  and  gasping  from  fright. A sec- 
ond later  a loud  crash  rent  the  air  as  the  temple 
gates  collapsed  under  the  pressure  of  countless 
troops  of  shouting  and  sweating  cavalry.  Leaderless 
and  unorganized  the  mob  swarmed  around  the 
temple  hall.  The  chant  stopped.  A badly-uniformed 
cruel-lipped  young  officer  dismounted,  walked  to 
the  temple  door,  tersely  gave  a few  commands.  An 

continued  on  page  18 
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instant  later,  the  door  split,  and  the  armed  men 
tramped  into  the  hall. 

Lin  Sin,  watching  the  wild  melee  of  grim-visaged 
troops,  knew  now  the  reason  for  the  apprehension 
in  the  air.  Bandits!  After  gold  . . . the  Madarin’s 
gold,  of  course.  That’s  what  the  boxes  must  be. 
Suddenly  above  the  noise  and  confusion  in  the  yard, 
a loud  crack  of  a volley  of  shots  within  the  temple 
sounded.  Screams  and  cries  of  pain  and  terror  within 
the  hall  filled  the  air. 

Lin  Sin  gasped  and  choked.  How  frightful!  Shots 
and  shouts  cracked  on  all  sides.  The  boy,  terror- 
stricken,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Suddenly  a 
voice  seemed  to  say  to  him,  “You  must  find  Lao 
To  ...  he  wants  you  ...  he  needs  you  now  . . . ” 

Summoning  his  courage,  he  crawled  from  the 
bush  and  slipped  through  the  babel  of  mounted  men 
into  the  temple  hall.  He  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 
The  carnage  was  frightful!  Under  orders  to  slaught- 
er every  inhabitant  of  the  temple  the  slayers  riddled 
the  bodies  of  the  monks  who  sqirmed  in  their  blood. 
A few  monks,  resisting  massacre,  struggled  vainly 
against  overpowering  groups  of  rebels,  while  other 
uniformed  figures  ransacked  the  hall  of  every  tap- 
estry, every  priceless  urn,  every  candlestick,  any- 
thing which  had  some  value. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  Lin  Sin  suddenly  no- 
ticed the  bowed  figure  of  Lao  To,  bent  in  prayer, 
before  the  golden  statue  of  the  Great  Buddha. 
Screaming  with  relief  to  find  his  master  still  alive, 
the  boy  fled  to  his  side.  Lao  To,  his  yellow  face 
more  tightly  drawn  than  ever,  grasped  the  small 
boy  to  him.  Blood  trickled  from  a gash  in  his  fore- 
head through  the  mottled  beard.  Pale,  weak,  ghost- 
like, he  peered  as  from  a distance  into  the  boy  s 
eyes.  Lin  Sin,  sobbing,  clung  to  Lao  To  for  he  knew 
that  the  priest  was  very  wise  and  very  old  and  would 
tell  him  what  to  do.  “The  bell,  Lin  Sin.  you  must 
ring  the  Great  Bell,  ...  1 can  no  longer  help  you. 

. . . Your  country  is  in  danger  . . . Ring!  Ring!  ” 
Lin  Sin  knew  that  his  time  had  come.  Lao  To  was 
fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  ...  he  was  to 
ring  the  Great  Bell. 

The  temple  boy  flew  from  the  hall,  and  mounted 
the  tower,  grasping  the  gnarled  vine  with  a firm 
hand.  The  noise  and  confusion,  the  screams  of  ter- 
ror, the  cries  of  death  in  the  yard  below  were  lost 
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to  him  now.  Into  the  bell  tower  he  clambered.  Al- 
though the  Great  Bell  hung  above  his  head,  he 
could  reach  the  clapper  rope.  With  all  his  strength, 
he  pulled  the  clapper  back,  wrapped  his  thin  arms 
and  legs  around  the  rope  and  swung  into  space. 
Like  the  angry  voice  of  Buddha  himself,  the  thun- 
derous peal  of  the  great  bell  smote  the  ears  of  the 
rebel  troops.  Fear  of  this  mighty  voice  brought  in- 
stant silence.  Again  the  bell  struck.  A bearded  rebel 
looked  up,  saw  the  tiny  figure  clinging  to  the  rope, 
pulling  the  great  clapper,  dropped  to  one  knee, 
raised  his  rifle.  The  bell  tolled  again.  He  aimed. 
Once  more  the  bell  boomed  forth.  He  fired. 

When  the  terror-stricken  peasants  of  the  valley, 
besieged  on  all  sides  by  rebel  troops,  heard  the 
booming  of  the  mighty  bell  from  the  temple,  they 
were  struck  with  awe.  They  knew  that  the  govern- 
ment troops  a few  miles  away  would  hear  the  bell 
and  rescue  them,  for  only  in  times  of  danger  did 
the  temple  bell  ever  sound.  Who  could  be  ringing 
it?  But  suddenly  the  bell  stopped  ringing,  and  there 
was  a hush  over  the  valley.  The  sun  set  and  dark- 
ness, the  red  flames  served  as  a beacon  for  miles 

When  the  looting  of  the  temple  had  been  finished, 
the  terrorizers  fired  it,  and  fled  hastily,  carrying  the 
Madarin’s  chests.  The  glow  of  the  burning  temple 
lighted  the  surrounding  country.  Through  the  black- 
ness, the  red  flames  served  as  a beacon  for  miles 
around.  Awestruck  at  this  horrible  spectacle  the 
valley  people  watched  the  flames  mount  higher.  Just 
as  the  blaze  reached  its  height,  a strange  sound  was 
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suddenly  heard  above  the  crackle  and  roar  of  the 
flames.  Slowly,  evenly,  the  great  bell  began  to  toll 
once  more  — tolling  loud  and  long  as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  fire  which  consumed  every  living  thing.  In 
the  light  of  the  blaze,  the  bell  in  the  burning  tower 
could  be  seen,  the  clapper  swinging  back  and  forth 
uncannily.  Hanging  to  the  rope  of  the  clapper  was 
a limp-white  figure.  All  night  long  the  fire  burned; 
all  night  long  the  bell  tolled.  When  dawn  came  . . . 
the  fire  had  flickered  to  embers,  and  the  faint  note 
of  the  bell  was  hushed. 

The  following  morning,  government  troops  which 
had  heard  the  bell’s  warning  miles  away,  and  had 
arrived  in  time  to  wipe  out  the  rebel  force  and  res- 
cue the  stricken  village,  entered  the  charred  ruins 
of  the  temple.  Everything  had  been  destroyed  . . . 
everything  except  one  room,  the  hall  of  worship. 
There  the  bodies  of  the  monks  still  lay  — massacred 
in  their  blood.  But  the  body  of  Lao  To  was  not  to 
be  found.  As  if  some  mighty  spirit  had  departed 
from  it,  the  great  golden  idol  by  which  the  priest 
had  stood  had  cracked  from  the  intense  heat.  When 
the  officers  came  to  the  tower  they  looked  up  to 
find  the  white  figure  which  the  villagers  were  re- 
ported to  have  seen  ringing  the  bell  during  the  fire. 
The  great  bell  hung  silent.  The  clapper  rope  was 


empty  and  charred.  A few  charred  embers  cov- 
ered the  floor  of  the  tower.  The  white  figure  had 
disappeared.  “Where  is  he?  ” the  colonel  cried. 
“Where  is  he  who  summoned  us  . . . where  is  the 
person  who  rang  the  bell?” 

A quiet  voice  behind  them,  “Here,  gentlemen, 
here  is  he  who  rang  the  bell  ...”  The  officers 
whirled  around.  It  was  Lao  To,  standing  very  thin 
and  very  straight,  the  blood  still  trickling  from  his 
ghastly  wound.  In  his  arms  he  carried  the  charred 
body  of  a small  boy,  shot  to  death.  “Gentlemen, 
you  have  saved  China.  ...  1 give  him  to  the  gods, 
my  son.  ” Tenderly  placing  his  precious  burden  be- 
fore their  feet,  he  turned  away,  started  to  mount  the 
temple  steps,  faltered,  stopped.  Before  the  awed 
eyes  of  the  officers,  he  struggled  once  more  to  reach 
the  door  of  his  ruined  temple,  and  failing,  dropped 
dead. 

You  Never  Can  Tell 

continued  from  ])age  6 

down  on  score  paper  and  write  lyrics  for  it.  Some 
times  the  process  is  reversed  — I write  the  lyrics 
and  set  them  to  music.  It  all  depends  on  whether  I 
think  of  the  tune  or  the  lyrics  first. 

By  the  time  the  first  act  was  finished  it  was  time 
to  come  back  to  school.  I brought  the  music  and  the 
book  with  me  in  hopes  that  1 could  finish  it  in  my 
spare  time.  1 had  been  back  only  a few  days  when 
someone  said  that  Mr.  Rights,  head  of  the  dramat- 
ics department,  was  intending  to  produce  a musical 
comedy  this  year.  1 spoke  to  him  and  he  asked  to 
see  what  I had  done. 

1 reluctantly  gave  him  my  script  (for  1 thought  it 
was  the  world’s  worst)  and  after  he  had  read  it, 
he  called  me  into  his  office. 

“This  has  possibilities,  ” he  said.  “1  would  like  to 
produce  it.” 

That  is  where  1 became  frightened.  1 hadn’t  even 
finished  it.  Suppose  I couldn’t  write  any  more  tunes. 
Mr.  Rights  saw  my  hesitation  and  said  that  if  I were 
willing  to  work  on  the  show  and  finish  it,  he  was 
sure  he  could  persuade  the  Mustard  and  Cheese  to 
present  it.  What  could  1 do?  1 told  him  I’d  try  any- 
thing. 

Looking  back  on  that  most  eventful  day  in  Sep- 
tember, my  respect  for  Mr.  Rights  is  limitless,  for  1 
realize  that  he  is  a man  with  a most  prolific  imag- 
ination. (He  had  to  be  in  order  to  visualize  a mu- 
sical show  out  of  that  distorted  mess  1 handed  him. 
The  show  has  been  revised  so  many  times  since 
that  1 hardly  recognize  it  to  be  the  same  one  1 be- 
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gan  last  August. ) 

From  that  time  on,  he  and  I worked  and  worked 
trying  to  whip  a show  into  shape.  I wrote  more  mu- 
sical numbers  and  also  finished  the  book.  I talked 
to  Jim  Reed,  because  I had  heard  that  he  had  or- 
chestrated some  of  the  tunes  for  the  Princeton  Tri- 
angle Club.  He  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
whole  thing,  so  we  added  another  member  to  our 
duo.  The  three  of  us — Mr.  Rights,  Jim  and  myself — 


held  conferences,  discussions  and  everything  else 
until  at  last  the  show  was  in  fairly  decent  shape.  We 
were  ready  to  call  the  first  rehearsal. 

Men  have  been  known  to  sit  far  into  the  night 
thinking  up  ways  to  torture  well-meaning  authors; 
but  the  one  who  devised  the  ingenious  business  of 
inviting  them  to  first  rehearsals  merits  honorable 
mention. 

In  my  case,  much  to  my  horror,  I was  dragged  al- 
most bodily  away  from  the  peace  and  comfort  of  my 
living  room  to  the  cheerlessness  of  the  theater,  and 
since  my  knowledge  of  such  occasions  was  limited 
purely  to  hearsay,  I had  only  a meager  conception 
of  the  fate  awaiting  me. 

Many  times  I had  allowed  myself  the  luxury  of 
visualizing  opening  night  with  its  gay  crowds  and  its 
glamour,  but  now  the  delightful  picture  faded  as  I 
was  rudely  pushed  into  the  midst  of  the  noisy  ni  ght- 
mare  of  my  first  musical  comedy  rehearsal. 

What  I saw  seemed  unreal.  The  director,  minus 
coat  and  tie,  galloped  around  the  stage  with  amaz- 
ing vitality,  appearing  to  be  in  all  places  at  one  time. 
Principles,  chorines,  musicians,  and  stage  hands 
swarmed  about  the  place  shouting,  laughing,  sing- 
ing, playing.  What  a madhouse! 

With  a sigh  I sat  down  in  the  front  row  wishing 
that  theaters  had  died  with  the  Greeks.  There  was 
a curt  order  from  the  director. 

“First  act.  Ready.  Walk  through  your  parts.  Mu- 
sic. Ready.  Let’s  go.” 

The  noise  vanished  and  the  stage  was  cleared  of 
all  but  the  two  “leads.  ” The  piano  rattled  off  a few 
bars  of  the  opening  number  and  the  rehearsal  was 
under  way.  1 moved  nervously  in  my  chair  and  a 
frenzied  fear  shook  me  as  the  actors  proceeded  with 


the  dialogue. 

Mopping  my  perspiring  brow,  I glanced  at  the  di- 
rector, but  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  stage  and 
therefore,  could  offer  no  sympathy.  My  head  whirled 
and  the  two  objects  on  the  stage  blurred  before  me. 
My  God.  Couldn’t  they  realize  this  was  supposed 
to  be  funny?  I watched  the  reaction  of  the  others 
who  listened  from  the  wings.  They  looked  as  though 
they  were  attending  a funeral  much  against  their 
will.  Where  were  the  gags?  Lines  that  had  driven 
me  into  fits  of  laughter  when  I had  written  them, 
didn’t  even  change  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
these  listeners.  This  was  terrible. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a wild  roar.  The  fools!  That 
passage  was  supposed  to  be  serious.  I grinned 
though,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  I was  quite  a 
wit  after  all.  I wondered  vaguely  what  they  were 
laughing  at.  Then  there  was  a musical  number.  It 
sounded  like  something  I had  heard.  Mildly  curious, 
1 asked  the  person  next  to  me. 

“You  wrote  it,  ” was  the  reply. 

“Did  I?”  Gawd.  I felt  sick.  How  could  anyone 
write  anything  worse? 

Suddenly,  the  director  held  up  his  hand  and  made 
frantic  motions  to  me.  All  eyes  were  upon  me  as  I 
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stumbled  up  the  stairs  and  onto  the  stage. 

“TTiis  scene  will  have  to  be  rewritten,  ” he  began. 
1 searched  for  one  kind,  sympathetic  face  among 
those  leering  at  me,  but  all  1 received  were  a few 
smiles  of  satisfaction.  They  couldn’t  do  this  to  me. 
1 started  to  protest,  but  seeing  the  director’s  deter- 
mined look,  1 grinned  feebly  and  weakly  motioned 
him  to  continue. 

He  gingerly  outlined  his  plan,  but  1 couldn’t  hear 
what  he  said.  He  pushed  me  back  toward  my  seat 
and  the  show  was  again  under  way.  There  was 
more  dialogue.  Terrible.  Didn’t  they  know  how  to 
read?  Now  and  then  someone  yawned  in  the  middle 
of  a laugh  line.  1 thought  1 had  written  a musical 
comedy,  but  perhaps  1 had  erred  and  written  a trag- 
edy. 1 guess  you  can’t  tell  whether  it’s  a tragedy  or 
comedy  anyway  until  you  get  it  on  the  stage. 

On  and  on  through  the  show  they  stumbled  un- 
til at  last,  with  the  words  of  the  final  speaker  echo- 
ing through  my  mind,  1 reached  for  my  coat  and 
crept  from  the  place  with  the  haunting  feeling  that 
by  writing  my  skit,  1 had  unforgivably  wronged  man- 
kind. 


Reggie  Bluffs  It  Out 

continued  from  page  12 

ginning  to  warm  up  to  the  subject. 

A strained  silence  followed.  1 had  nothing  to  say 
and  he  was  brooding  quietly  over  the  telephone 
book  which  he  was  ripping  to  pieces. 

“TTien  may  the  best  man  win,”  1 said  trying  to 
assume  a light  attitude. 

“That  will  not  enter  into  it,  ” he  said  growing 
more  confident.  “If  1 catch  you  within  a mile  of 
Trudy  again.  I’ll  . . . but  then  you  remember  Al- 
gie?” 

“Algie?  ” 

“Algie  Potter.” 

“The  chap  that  had  an  accident  when  he  was  go- 
ing with  Trudy?  ” 

“Yes.  Poor  fellow.  The  doctors  don’t  think  he’ll 
ever  be  able  to  play  a decent  game  of  cricket  again. 
1 just  thought  I’d  mention  him.” 

Emotions  and  things  surged  all  through  me.  One 
moment  1 was  muttering  something  about,  “All  for 
love,  ” and  at  practically  the  same  time  1 remem- 
bered that  a chap  by  the  name  of  Darwin  or  Darkin 


had  mentioned  that  self-preservation  was  the  first 
law  of  man.  1 thought  of  the  Ascot,  the  club  and 
Mrs.  Perkins’  cooking.  1 weakened. 

“So  be  it,  ” 1 said  humbly.  ”1  will  never  see  her 
again.” 

After  Cecil  had  left,  I sat  down  and  wrote  Trudy 
a note  saying  that  I was  sorry  but  1 would  be  un- 
able to  keep  our  tea  engagement  for  the  day,  that 
1 was  leaving  unexpectedly  for  Peru  on  the  next 
boat  and  that  1 would  always  remember  our  friend- 
ship with  high  esteem.  1 dispatched  the  note  to  her 
and  started  to  pack.  1 was  just  placing  the  last  neck- 
tie, the  one  1 had  paid  half  a quid  for,  in  the  trunk, 
when  Mrs.  Perkins  announced  a second  caller.  A 
Mr.  Shires  was  very  anxious  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Shires  is  Trudy’s  father.  He  had  been  in  the 
Boer  war  and  talked  a lot  about  indigestion  and 
lumbago.  Something  told  me  that  neither  of  these 
subjects,  although  close  to  the  heart,  was  the  cause 
of  his  visit. 

“Good  afternoon,”  1 stated  affably. 

“Fah!  Garumph!  ” 

“How’s  the  indigestion?  The  lumbago?”  I tried 
again. 

“Hahl” 

1 realized  that  he  must  be  deeply  moved  to  refuse 
a chance  to  dwell  on  his  pet  themes.  He  came  to  the 
point  as  1 was  afraid  he  would. 

“You  have  been  trifling  with  Her  affections.”  Mr. 
Shires  thought  highly  of  his  three  daughters  and  al- 
ways referred  to  them  in  capital  letters.  “Last  night 
you  led  Her  to  believe  that  you  were  engaged.  This 
morning  She  receives  a note  calling  it  all  off.  1 don’t 
like  people  that  trifle  with  the  affections  of  my 
Daughters.  ” 

Mr.  Shires  disliked  many  things  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  1 ranked  No.  1 among  his  aversions.  My 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  rumbling  voice  of 
my  guest. 

“You  remember  Percy  Forsquith?  He  led  my 
Daughter,  Cynthia,  on.  1 horse-whipped  him  in  the 
locker  room  of  his  country  club.  Then  there  was 
Brythe.  Horace  Brythe.  He  deceived  Gwendoline 
and  1 horse-whipped  him  in  the  locker  room  of  the 
Little-Toffing-in-the-Vale  Cricket  club.  Does  your 
club  have  a locker  room?  ” 

“Yes.  ” 

“Ah,  good,”  he  rumbled.  “Excellent.  A large 
one,  I trust?  ” 

1 could  never  see  how  Mrs.  Shires  stood  for  the 
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several  years  ago.  Helen 
Ward’s  deep  voice  goes  Cab 
one  better  and  brings  smooth- 
ness to  this  record  instead  of 
Cab’s  raucity.  “Madhouse  ” is 
a true  swing  number  of  the 
more  torrid  type.  Bennie’s  sax- 
es show  extraordinary  team- 
work right  after  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  swing  classic.  Then, 
on  Victor  2 5258  we  have  “Bas- 
in Street  Blues  ” and  “When 
Buddha  Smiles.  ” “Basin  Street 
Blues  ’ would  make  a worthy 
patrner  to  Bennie’s  “Dixieland 
Band.”  Both  are  in  the  same 
tempo,  but  where  Helen  Ward 
did  such  good  work  on  the  vo- 
cals in  “Dixieland  Band  ” Joe 
Harris  hits  the  high  spots  in 
“Basin  Street  Blues.  ” 

Bob  Crosby  puts  his  band 
through  their  capers  with  “1 
Don’t  Want  to  Make  History  ” 
and  “So  This  Is  Heaven.  ” The 
former  should  be  one  of  the 
more  popular  numbers  of  the 
season.  Of  course  Bob  does  the 
singing.  Decca  728. 

Christopher  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  and  now 
America  is  discovering  'Chris- 
opher  Columbus.”  Why  this 
title  is  given  to  this  swing  num- 
ber played  by  Andy  Kirk  and 
his  Twelve  Clouds  of  Joy  is 
not  quite  known.  This  rather 
obscure  band  can  really  strut 
its  stuff  when  it  comes  to  swing. 
Chris’  companion  is  “Froggy 
Bottom.  ” Decca  729. 

From  out  of  the  West  comes 
Jimmie  Grier  to  put  on  wax 
“Swell  ” and  “Am  1 Going  to 
Have  Trouble  With  You?” 
“Swell”  does  not  quite  live  up 
to  its  name,  but  it  is  plenty 
smooth.  Trudie  Wood’s  vocals 
fit  in  very  well  with  the 
piece.  The  other  side 
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2 "Smoke  it  all  the 
way  dotvn.  Then 
you’ll  get  the  econo- 
my angle.” 


3 "Say! ...  7 get  it! 
...  So  mild  you  can 
smoke  it  ALL  THE 
WAY  DOWN  TO  THE 

heel!” 


Make  your  tobacco  money  buy  all 
the  smoke  you  pay  for.  Smoke 
EDGEWORTH  JUNIOR,  the  new,  mild, 
free-burning  pipe  and  cigarette  to- 
bacco. Larus  & Bro.  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  Tobacconists  since  1877. 


CORN  COB  PIPE  CLUB  OF  VIRGINIA  . . . Crossroad, 

fun,  music.  Wednesday  evenings  at  9:00  (E.S.T.)  over 
NBC  Blue  Network,  direct  from  Richmond,  Va.  (Paci6o 
Coast  stations  — KFI,  KPO,  KOMO,  KGW,  KUQ.) 

'^CELLOPHANE'*  WRAPPED 


1 "You  say  Edge- 
worth  Junior  gives 
you  more  smoke  for 
your  money ?..  How’s 
that?” 


GOOD  ALL  THE.  WAY  DOWN  TO  THE  HEEL 
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ciety  for  which  they  exist,  foredooms  one  of  neces- 
sity to  small  success.  It  condemns  one  to  essential 
second  place.  I cannot  see  it  otherwise  than  that  the 
student  engineer  confines  his  attention  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  technical  tools  and  neglects  both  the 
users  and  the  owners  of  what  he  produces.  This  un- 
balanced emphasis  handicaps  him  in  his  career. 

If  the  Lehigh  freshmen  were  met  on  opening  day 
with  a blunt  refusal  of  their  petition  to  explore  the 
true  meanings  of  life,  and  on  the  contrary  were  told, 
“Get  down  into  the  engine  room  and  go  to  work. 
You  are  not  permitted  to  know  what  goes  on  above 
deck,”  as  a dictator  might  tell  them,  they  would 
break  out  in  open  rebellion  and  fight  for  liberty. 
But  instead  they  are  gently  led  to  the  new  labora- 
tories, where  the  glamour  of  complicated  appara- 
tus and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  lulls  their 
apprehension  and  fixes  their  minds  on  the  objective 
which,  however,  is  nevertheless  definite  and  prac- 
tical, and  for  the  time  at  least,  satisfying.  They  en- 
ter professional  training  not  via  the  passenger  gang- 
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plank  to  the  upper  hurricane  deck  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation, but  are  popped  in  through  a side  door  near 
the  engine  room.  And  at  your  tenth  reunion  you 
meet  a classmate  and  inquire,  “How  goes  electrical 
(or  civil  or  metallurgical  or  chemical,  etc.)  engin- 
eering?” To  which  he  replies  with  a grin,  “Well,  I 
am  getting  along  fine.  I am  assistant  superintendent 
now.  But  I don’t  use  much  of  the  engineering  we 
studied  together  at  college.” 

It  is  satisfying  to  be  told  as  a freshman  that  all 
you  need  for  a successful  life  is  to  get  enough  of  this 
or  that  brand  of  engineering;  that  this  preparation 
will  give  you  an  edge  on  all  the  world.  It  relieves 
one  s plans  of  much  uncertainty.  It  makes  the  pro- 
gram so  simple  and  straightforward.  And  one’s  en- 
thusiasm does  rise  once  one’s  eyes  are  focused  on 
the  definite  goal  and  all  distractions  are  discounted 
on  sight  as  being  non-essential  because  they  are  non- 
engineering. But  it  turns  out  not  to  be  true. 

We  have  not  mentioned  spiritual  growth  nor 
“culture,”  nor  preparation  for  citizenship  as  justifi- 
cations for  a liberal  education.  We  have  considered 
material  success  only.  This  fact  should  be  noted. 

A six-year  course,  as  the  physicians  and  lawyers 
take?  No,  apparently  that  is  not  the  solution.  It 
must  be  done  in  four.  What  to  cut  out?  Certainly 
not  science.  Not  physics  nor  chemistry  nor  English 
nor  economics.  In  fact,  the  science  foundation  prob- 
ably should  be  amplified.  It  is  to  the  applied  science 
specialties  and  the  technical  courses  of  the  junior, 
and  particularly  of  the  senior  year,  that  we  must 
look  for  relief  from  over-specialization.  Engineer- 
ing education  is  not  inherently  narrow.  It  can  be 
modified  without  sacrifice  and  with  great  gain.  Le- 
high with  its  arts  and  business  colleges  right  on  the 
campus  offers  the  opportunity  to  all. 

And  the  arts  courses,  will  they  be  carelessly  tossed 
in  without  rhyme  or  reason?  Or  will  they  be  care- 
fully coordinated  so  that  they  cover  the  essential 
aspects  of  civilized  life?  Will  they  be  taught  tech- 
nically or  will  they  be  presented  with  broad  liberal- 
ism and  with  the  aim  not  of  promoting  knowledge 
in  a new  field,  but  rather  of  increasing  understand- 
ing of  the  right  ends  of  life?  Certainly  the  latter. 

It  is  important  for  youth  to  be  eager,  but  it  is 
just  as  important  that  eagerness  shall  not  lead  to  dis- 
illusionment. 

• 

He:  Hello. 

She: 

He:  Oh,  well. 

— Texas  Ranger 
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burning.  He  saw  a flag  waving  before  his  face.  But 
wait.  No  he  was  wrong.  It  wasn’t  a flag.  It  was  Duf- 
fy’s arm  keeping  a rythmic  count.  He  had  been 
knocked  down. 

He  had  been  knocked  down  before.  All  great 
fighters  had  at  one  time  or  another.  But  that  was 
long  ago,  and  he  wasn’t  so  tired  then.  He  had  got- 
ten up  and  gone  on  to  win.  He  would  do  the  same 
now.  Wait  until  nine.  Then  get  up  and  tear  into 
Mason  with  flying  fists.  He  would  rally  and  clinch 
the  bout.  Yes.  He  would  be  smart  and  wait  till  the 
nine  count. 

Dimly  he  heard  the  count  . . . five  . . . six  . . . 
Slowly  he  turned  over.  Legs  sprawled  upon  the  floor. 
His  wobbly  arms  supported  his  body  as  he  tried  to 
work  himself  to  his  knees.  But  those  legs.  They 
might  have  been  wood.  How  could  legs  get  that 
way?  He  moved  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other. 


Then  with  a desperate  effort  he  lurched  part  way 
to  his  feet.  But  again  something  had  gone  wrong.  He 
had  fallen  or  else  Mason  had  fouled  him.  He  didn’t 
know.  Couldn’t  remember.  Good  kid.  Mason. 

Now  he  was  lying  full  length  on  the  canvas.  His 
mouth  was  bitter  with  the  taste  of  resin.  He  was 
down  again,  but  he’d  get  up.  He  had  always  gotten 
up,  and  he  would  now.  No  one  was  going  to  put 
Champion  Pat  Moran  down.  No  Sir.  He’d  just  rest 
a while,  and  then  get  up.  Get  away.  He  didn’t  need 
help.  Didn’t  the  fools  know  he  would  be  disquali- 
fied if  they  helped  him.  What  the  hell  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Duffy.  Who  were  all  those  people  in  the 
ring.  Why  didn’t  they  keep  their  pawing  hands 
away.  He’d  get  up.  They  couldn’t  keep  him  down. 
Not  he — Champion  Pat  Moran. 


PARDON  ME 

’’Open  the  window.” 

“No,  it’s  cold  out.” 

“Well,  open  the  door,  then.  ” 

“There’s  too  much  draught.” 

“Well,  turn  on  the  fan.” 

“It’s  too  breezy.  ” 

“1  don  t want  to  inconvenience  you,  but  there’s  a 
dead  guy  under  the  table.” 
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ailments,  rumblings  and  mustache  of  her  husband. 
Every  day  1 expected  to  read  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
“Mrs.  Harvey  Shires,  nee  Ornwood,  having  left  my 
bed  and  board,  etc.”  Somehow,  though,  she  seemed 
to  bear  up  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Shires  had  ceased  his  reminiscing  of  his  bet- 
ter horsewhipping  days  and  was  preparing  to  leave. 
His  parting  remark  left  me  with  my  mouth  open. 

“1  am  going  to  announce  your  engagement  to  Her 
in  this  evening’s  paper  and  if  you  deny  it  . . . but 
then  you  wouldn’t  do  anything  rash  like  that.  Good 
afternoon  and  congratulations.  ” 

Prior  to  my  aspiring  father-in-law’s  visit,  1 had 
been  thinking  of  leaving  town.  1 no  longer  toyed 
with  the  idea.  Grim  resolve  had  formed  in  its  stead. 
I would  go  to  the  society  editor  of  the  paper,  deny 
any  engagement  and  then  exit  Reggie.  A neat  but 
effective  plan. 

It  was  night  by  the  time  1 returned.  Mrs.  Per- 
kins had  left  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  an  escape. 
1 had  but  to  get  my  grip  and  then  off  for  Peru.  As 
1 entered  the  house  1 noticed  a light  in  the  dining 
room.  1 was  about  to  enter  the  room  and  ask  Mrs. 


Perkins  why  she  was  still  on  deck  when  I heard  a 
cockney  voice  exclaim,  ” ‘Arry,  ere’s  some  more* 
brandy.” 

“Blimey,  ” returned  Harry  in  a voice  which  in- 
dicated more  than  a passing  acquaintance  with  my 
stock  of  brandy.  1 have  never  approved  of  burglars 
drinking  my  liquors. 

“Now,  ” continued  Harry,  “there’s  another  thing 
1 would  like  to  know.  If  there  was  the  wife  of  a 
viscount  and  a baronet  at  a dinner,  which  would  en- 
ter the  dining  room  first?” 

“Stands  to  reason  that  the  wife  of  the  viscount 
would.  Viscountesses  are  much  more  spry  on  their 
feet  than  are  baronets  and  they  can  win  every  time. 
They’re  no  match,  Arry.” 

“Hain’t  you  ever  had  no  heducation,  Oscar? 
Don’t  you  know  there’s  an  order  for  such  things. 
You’re  a bloody  ignomerous,”  concluded  Harry  in 
a burst  of  fluency. 

Oscar  became  sulky.  “Umph,”  was  his  sole  con- 
tribution to  the  conversation. 

“Spry  on  their  feet,  indeed,  ” said  Harry,  un- 
wisely dwelling  on  a subject  which  was  obviously  a 
sore  subject  with  Oscar. 

“R,  ” injected  Oscar. 

“1  never  knew  you  were  so  ...  ” but  Harry  nev- 
er finished  his  sentence  as  his  companion,  apparently 
tiring  of  his  conversation,  had  neatly  bounced  a bot- 
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tie  off  Harry’s  head. 

I withdrew  from  the  scene  of  hostilities  and  de- 
cided to  let  the  two  inebriates  settle  tbe  thing  be- 
tween themselves.  They  proceeded  to  do  so  with  a 
vim  that  amazed  me.  Flying  bottles  and  crashing 
chairs  punctuated  the  groans  of  the  contestants. 
Finally  an  ominous  still  fell  over  the  house.  I looked 
into  the  room  and  saw  what  was  left  of  Harry  curled 
up  in  a corner  with  the  remnants  of  a chair  sprinkled 
over  him.  Oscar  lay  propped  up  against  the  wall 
with  the  broken  end  of  an  andiron  beside  him. 

I telephoned  the  constabulary  and  asked  them  to 
rush  over  and  pick  up  the  remains.  I then  went  out 
to  the  front  porch  to  await  for  their  arrival.  I never 
reached  the  porch,  Cecil  arrived  with  a heavy  cane. 

“Ah,  Clarke,  1 believe.  Reggie  Clarke  of  all  peo- 
ple. You’re  just  the  person  1 want  to  see.” 

“‘Hello,  Cecil,  ” I said,  eyeing  his  cane  suspiciously. 

““I  would  like  to  have  a moment  or  two  with  you 
alone.  It  won’t  take  long. 

““But  can’t  we  talk  just  as  well  out  here?  The  air 
is  so  bracing.  It  steadies  the  nerves.  Peps  up  the  cor- 
puscles,” 1 said,  beginning  to  breath  deeply  in  an  at- 
tempt to  show  how  all  these  benefits  might  be  ob- 
tained. ‘‘Ah,  hello  sergeant.  Glad  to  see  you.  Come 
right  in.  1 just  finished  saying  to  my  friend  here  that 
the  police  can  always  be  relied  upon.  How  are  you, 
sergeant?” 

This  outburst  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
police.  Had  they  arrived  a moment  later,  I shud- 
der to  think  of  what  would  have  happened.  Cecil 
had  started  to  roll  up  his  sleeves. 

““Where  are  the  culprits,  mister?  ” asked  the  ser- 
geant. 

‘ You’ll  find  them  strewn  all  over  the  dining 
room.  ” 

““What’s  going  on  here?  ” demanded  Cecil. 

”Oh,  a burglary,”  I explained.  ““Two  chaps  broke 
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into  my  house  and  started  to  drink  my  brandy.  Nat- 
urally that  sort  of  thing  goes  against  the  grain.  I’m 
afraid  that  I was  a bit  hard  on  them.  ” 

The  sergeant  reappeared  and  was  followed  by 
two  officers  carrying  the  bloody  hulk  that  was 
Harry. 

“Really,  sir,  ” the  sergeant  rebuked  me,  “you 
shouldn’t  have  lost  your  temper  that  way.  I’m  not 
saying  that  these  fellows  didn’t  deserve  all  you  gave 
them,  but  then  there’s  a limit  to  everything.  The 
other  fellow  is  worse  off  than  this  one.  ” 

Although  this  hardly  seemed  possible,  the  state- 
ment was  born  out  when  two  more  officers  appeared 
with  Oscar.  A mere  shell  of  his  former  self. 

“Well,  good  night,  sir  ”,  said  the  sergeant.  “You’d 
better  be  more  careful  in  the  future.” 

“And  now,  ” I said,  turning  to  Cecil  who  was  con- 
siderably impressed  by  what  he  had  just  seen,  “let  s 
step  into  the  house.  There  isn’t  another  soul  there 
and  we  can  be  by  ourselves.  What  was  it  you  wanted 
to  see  me  about? 

“Did  you  ...  ?’’ 

“You  mean  those  men?  Yes,  I flew  off  the  handle 
a bit.  I must  learn  to  control  myself  better.  But 
then  these  things  are  so  dashed  annoying.  Won’t  you 
come  in?  ” 

“Oh,  no.  Couldn’t  think  of  taking  up  your  time, 
ol’  man.  Must  be  running  along.  See  you  again 
soon.  ” 

“But  surely  you  must  have  come  here  for  some 
reason.  ” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  1 noticed  the  announcement 
of  your  engagement  to  Trudy  in  the  Evening  Globe, 
not  in  the  Mail  where  I expected  it.  I just  thought 
I’d  pop  around  and  ask  you  what  you’d  like  for  a 


“Di’rf  my  poor  ’ittle  boy  flunk  accounting?” 


wedding  present.  It  would  be  sort  of  silly  for  me  to 
give  you  a lamp  if  everyone  were  giving  you  lamps, 
what?  ’’ 

“Yes,  lamps  all  over  the  place.  1 can  see  what 
you  mean.  I’ll  let  you  know  if  I think  of  anything 
that  I’d  particularly  like  to  have.  ” 

“I’ll  be  toddling  along  then.  Good  night,  Reggie.  ” 
“Good  night,  Cecil.  ” 
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doesn’t  do  its  partner  justice.  Brunswick  7622. 

Perhaps  this  record  should  have  been  brought 
out  a little  earlier,  but  after  all  the  show  “Jumbo” 
was  more  of  a circus  than  a musical.  Paul  White- 
man’s  record  of  two  of  the  better  numbers  from 
this  show,  “My  Romance  ” and  “Little  Girl  Blue,  ” 
are  well  arranged  and  well  played,  considering  the 
material.  Victor  25269. 

Jimmie  Luncefords’  record  of  the  old  favorite 
“My  Blue  Heaven  ” contains  one  of  the  best  vocals 
we’ve  heard  in  a long  while.  Jimmie’s  trio  do  such  a 
good  job  at  harmonizing  this  number  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  them  right  now  the  first  place  in  the 
vocal  contest  for  this  year.  Besides  just  this  singing, 
the  Lunceford  band  plays  this  piece  in  a grand 
style.  “Stomp  It  Off  ” is  another  one  of  those  swing 
tunes  that  Jimmy  knows  how  to  play  so  well.  Decca 

712. 


CURTIS  SHOES 

‘7n  Color”  the  Keynote  of  Sport  Styles 

WHITE  ; BROWN  ; GEY 
TAN  : BLUE  : GREEN 

5.50 

HEAVY  COLORED  CREPE  SOLES 

S.  & G.  Men’s  Shops 

Serving  Lehigh  for  20  1 ears 


.-4  28 


OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE- 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  zvill  prove  of  interest  whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  STROUDSBURG.  PA.  EASTON,  PA.  LANSDALE,  PA. 

Display  Rooms — 

926  Hamilton  Street  ::::::  Allentown,  Pa. 


Oh  read!  Ye  intelligent  people  of  Lehigh!  Ice  cream  is  as  necessary  as  rain 
rvhen  the  ground  is  parched;  it  makes  the  heart  light  and  soothes  the  stomach.  It 
dispells  gloomy  thoughts,  and  brings  health  and  strength. 


MILK  IS  NATURE’S  MOST  PERFECT  FOOD 


Athletes  Thrive  Well  and  Play  the  Best  on  Eating  Safe  Foods 


For  safety  you  can  rely  on 


'owrefs 


DAIRY  FOOD  STORES 


College  Theatre  Building,  Fourth  Street  96  East  Broad  .522  West  Broad 


— and  Cheste^ields 
are  usually  there 


they’re  mild  and  yet 


"c)  1936,  LiCGtrr  & Mvhrs  Tobacco  Co 
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